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FOLK-LORE FROM SCHOHARIE COUNTY, NEW YORK. 

COLLECTED BY EMELYN E. GARDNER. 

In the southern part of Schoharie County, New York State, within 
a five-hours' journey by rail and stage from Herald Square, New York 
City, there still linger many survivals of the old-time customs and 
beliefs. The first inhabitants of this section, so far as historians know, 
were the Schoharie Indians, a tribe made up of refugees from various 
New York and New England tribes. The present-day "settlers," 
as the older people style themselves, are of varied ancestry. Some can 
trace their lineage to the poor German Palatines who were sent by 
Queen Anne of England in the year 1712 to help clear her territory 
along the Schoharie River; a number are descendants of the Holland 
Dutch who came to the same locality shortly after the Palatines, and 
of the Negro slaves imported by the Dutch to work their farms; some 
come from English ancestors who gave up their land in the Connecticut 
Colony for the greater promise which they saw in the Schoharie 
Valley; others claim Irish grandfathers who came to America to peel 
hemlock-bark for the tanneries and to work in the tanneries and 
cotton-factories in the vicinity of the Hudson River. A considerable 
number, of mixed blood in the main, know little of their forbears 
outside of an inherited tradition or two concerning a "big water — 
a river, maybe" — which it took many days to cross. 

It is chiefly among this latter class — who have allowed themselves 
gradually to be crowded away from the rich bottom-lands of the main 
valley to the poor, almost untillable farms of the uplands, or huddled 
into the isolated and barren hollows which have been scooped out of 
the soft sandstone formation by the various tributary "kills" of the 
Schoharie River — that survivals of the old folk-lore are most in 
evidence. For many years these people have mingled little with their 
thrifty and prosperous neighbors of the farms and larger towns of the 
valley. They habitually intermarry among themselves, thus tending 
to keep alive the time-honored customs and traditions. Among them 
are few accommodations for the tourists who sometimes frequent the 
section for its beautiful natural scenery and for the romantic atmos- 
phere of the past, imparted by lovely winding roads, old covered 
wooden bridges clinging to decrepit toll-gates, wide-balconied turnpike 
taverns, now serving time as mere farmhouses, fast-decaying mills and 
deserted factory-buildings, and, above all, the curious little hamlets 
consisting of a single string of typical Dutch and colonial houses 
thickly bordering the country highway. For the modern European 
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immigrants who might desire to settle among them, the natives have 
scant liking and less room. The only foreigners whom they tolerate 
with equanimity are stray "kike" peddlers and bands of gypsies who 
sometimes chance to pass that way. It is doubtless these birds of 
passage who have given many a familiar old tale a curious tinge of 
foreign color. 

In fact, every race or nationality which the valley has ever harbored 
for any appreciable length of time has left its imprint upon the folk 
mind and fancy as represented in their tales, superstitions, and tradi- 
tions. Hence the mongrel character which they have assumed, and 
which is illustrated by such a story as the following. History asso- 
ciates the serious part of the incident with the name of Timothy 
Murphy, now become a somewhat legendary local hero of the Revo- 
lutionary War. 

I. TIM MURPHY. 

(Told by Mi. Alonzo Parslow of Blenheim, N.Y., an aged man of Irish ancestry.) 

One autumn Tim Murphy with his large family left his home in the 
valley for a winter residence on the mountain-top, whence he could 
more easily command the movements of his Indian enemies. When 
it came time in the spring to sow wheat on his valley farm, Tim 
started to go down the mountain, with a drag on one shoulder and 
seven skipple of wheat on the other. Suddenly a party of Indians 
burst out of the brush. There was no hope of escape for Murphy, 
except to leap from a precipitous cliff which projected from part of 
the summit. So, without stopping to think twice or to say his 
prayers, burdened as he was, he took the leap, and struck upon a 
projecting cliff a hundred feet below. So great was the force with 
which he landed, that he sank into the rock up to his knees. The 
Indians, supposing him killed, made no attempt either to follow him 
or to await his coming in the valley. Murphy, keeping still until he 
was quite sure that he had nothing to fear from them, went down 
into the valley, where he borrowed a pick and shovel, and came back 
and dug himself out. 1 Then he went about his business unmolested, 
and put in a crop which yielded him eighty skipple for every one 
he put in. 

In certain communities whose members are designated as "slough- 
ters," "clappers," and "honies," according to the locality in which 
they live, the folk-tales have degenerated to a degree which renders 
them unfit for repetition. In other communities where families have 
intermarried less, and where the general standard of morality is higher, 

1 This incident of going off to get something with which to dig one's self out occurs in 
a Serb tale, "The Finest Liar in the World" (Lang, Violet Fairy Book, p. 21), and else- 
where. 
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the tales have retained considerable of their original quaintness of 
form and flavor. 

Many people who know an abundance of tales, especially the 
younger people, are half ashamed of knowing them, very loath to tell 
them, and fearful lest any one may suspect that they "believe in them." 
On the other hand, some kind hospitable old men and women of keen 
memory and intelligent understanding, when they grow to like and 
trust a collector, will enter into the spirit of the thing and relate many 
tales which they, as young people, heard repeatedly in their family 
and neighborhood. 

Among the tales which have been passed on to me in this way are 
the following. Not being able to write shorthand, I regret to say that 
often the language is my own. I have always taken copious notes 
and written the stories up within a short time after I heard them. 
Some I heard a number of times, and in such cases was able to catch 
much of the vernacular. In every instance the order of incidents 
and the form of the story are as they were transmitted to me. The 
same is true of the language, in so far as I could reproduce it from 
memory or notes. Naturally, some narrators speak much better 
English than others, and all do their best when they discover that 
their listeners are taking notes. 

2. THE WITCHES' RIDE. 
(Told by Mrs. John Bartley,' Bull Hill. West Conesville, N.Y.) 

A young man went to live in a house kept by a mother and daughter 
who were suspected of being witches. Every night he would hear 
the women leave, and then some time near morning hear them return. 
One night he decided to creep downstairs and watch where they went; 
but, instead of their going out of doors directly, he saw them step to 
the fireplace and grease themselves from a dish of grease that stood on 
the shelf. After they had greased themselves very carefully, they 
said, "Up the chimney and away we go!" And up the chimney 
they went. 

Then the young man greased himself with exactly the same kind 
and number of strokes they had used. When he had finished, he said, 
"Up the chimney and away we go!" At that he, too, was whisked 
up the chimney. On the roof he saw a number of black calves stand- 
ing. The two women were just in the act of mounting two of them, 
at the same time saying, "Over thick and over thin and away we go!" 
And away they went. 

As soon as they were out of sight, the young man mounted another, 
and said, "Over thick and over thin and away we go!" And away 

1 Mrs. Bartley did not know where she had heard the story in particular, but said that 
the incident had been related in the neighborhood as a true one. 
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he did go, far, far away, to some strange woods which he had never 
seen before. There, in the deep black woods, his calf alighted just 
outside of a crowd of witches who were dancing and singing together. 
He tied his calf, and watched the performance until near morning. 
Just before daylight the party broke up, and they all started for home. 
They untied their calves, and said, "Over thick and over thin and 
home we go ! " 

After they had all gone, he untied his calf, and said, "Over thick 
and over thin and away we go!" The calf went so fast, that, just 
as they were high over some woods, the young man said, "You do, 
you go damn well for a calf!" At that the calf slipped from under 
him, and he dropped into the top of a high tree. Then he knew that 
he should not have spoken to the calf. 

In the morning he discovered that he was in a strange part of the 
country; but, as the calf did not return, he had to climb down out of 
the tree, and get home the best way he could. 

3. LAZY MARIA. 1 

Once upon a time there lived a man with three daughters, who, as 
he thought, were old enough to look out for themselves. So he called 
them to him, and said, " It is time to go out in the world and seek your 
fortune. I'll start the oldest first. — Go and see what luck you have 
in the world!" 

So the oldest girl took her bundle of clothes tied up in a big kerchief, 
and away she went. After a while, just as she was beginning to feet 
hungry, she saw standing right near her a cow. The cow said, — 

"Milk me, milk me, or my bag will bust! 
Milk me, milk me, or my bag will bust!" 

No sooner had the cow said this, and the girl was wishing for some- 
thing to milk the cow into, than she espied right near the cow an 
oven. From it came a voice, which said, — 

"Take me out or I'll burn up! 
Take me out or I'll burn up!" 

The girl looked inside the oven to see what was talking, and there 
was a fine loaf of bread. She took it out, dug the centre out of it, and 
filled the hollow with milk from the cow, then had a meal of bread 

1 This tale and the two which follow were told to me by Mrs. William Buell. Other 
members of the same family spell the name Bull. Mrs. Buell is related to the Brink 
family, of which many members have been great story-tellers, fortune-tellers, witch 
doctors, and. as Mrs. B. says, unusual people. Mrs. B. learned these stories from hearing 
her mother tell them ; and, as she has a most retentive memory, I doubt not that they are 
Very nearly as she heard them. She thinks that her mother was German. The story is 
a variant of " Mother Holle." in the Grimm collection. 
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and milk. She said, "The old man sent me out, and I must be doing 
well." 

After she had eaten all the bread and milk she wanted, she went on 
her way. Pretty soon she came to an apple-tree full of apples. 

"Shake me, shake me, or my limbs will break! 
Shake me, shake me, or my limbs will break!" 

said the apple-tree. 

So the girl shook the tree until her lap was full of apples. When 
she had eaten all the apples she wanted, she put some in her kerchief 
and went on her way. Towards dusk she came to a fine-looking 
mansion, and she thought she would inquire if they (the occupants) 
wanted anybody to work for them. Seeing a man standing in front 
of the house, she called out, "Halloo!" 

"Halloo!" answered the man, who liked the girl's looks. 

"Do you want a girl to work for you?" asked the girl. 

"I think we do need one," answered the man; "but my master 
isn't home to-night, so you had better stay all night. Which door 
would you like to enter? One is a gold door: if you go in through it, 
you will be covered from head to foot with gold. The other is a tar 
door: if you go in through it, you will be covered with tar." 

"Oh, I don't mind!" replied the girl. "I had just as soon be 
covered with tar as with gold." 

"You are so humble, you deserve to go through the golden door." 

"I don't care," repeated the girl. 

Thereupon the man led her through the golden door; and the gold 
clung to her nose, her fingers, her ears, to every part of her, until she 
was completely covered with gold. When she was well inside the 
house, the man said, "We have two places where we put those who 
come here. Will you sleep under the ladder with the cats and dogs, 
or will you sleep in the high bed with all your gold and glitter?" 

" I'd just as soon crawl under the ladder with the cats and dogs as to 
sleep in the high bed." 

" Being as you are so humble, I'll put you in the high bed with all 
your gold and glitter." 

When she reached the room where the high bed was, she saw that 
everything was of gold. The gold from everything she touched stuck 
to her, even the golden sheets; and in the morning, with the golden 
sheets clinging fast to her, she thought she was rich enough to go home. 
So home she went. When the family saw her coming, her father said, 
"What! Is that lazy whelp coming back? I'll get the horse-whip 
and whip her to death!" 

The girl, however, as soon as she came near enough to make herself 
heard, cried out, "O father! I'm rich, rich!" 
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And sure enough, the father had never seen so much gold in his life 
as he now saw on his daughter. As soon as he touched her, the gold 
fell off from her to the ground. The father ordered the girl to tell 
where she had been. When he heard the story, he decided to send the 
second daughter to try her luck in the same way. 

The second daughter had precisely the same experiences as her sister, 
and she too returned home "rich, rich!" Then the father said, "Now 
for Lazy Maria! She's never been good for anything yet. Let's see 
what she can do!" To her he said, "Even if you are our baby, you 
must go." 

So Lazy Maria took her bundle on her shoulder and started. Soon 
she came to the cow, which said, — 

"Milk me, milk me, or my bag will bust! 
Milk me, milk me, or my bag will bust!" 

"Go along, you old bitch! I don't care if it does," replied the girl. 
Then the voice from within the oven cried out, — 

"Take me out or I'll burn up! 
Take me out or I'll burn up!" 

"Burn up, then! I won't touch you. I won't work when I'm all 
tired out," complained the girl, and went on her way. When she came 
to the apple-tree, it cried, — 

"Shake me, shake me, or my limbs will break! 
Shake me, shake me, or my limbs will break!" 

"Let your limbs break, then! I sha'n't shake you," said the girl, 
and went on. When she came to the mansion, the man on guard told 
her of the two doors, and asked her through which she wanted to 
enter. "I want to go through the golden door," said the girl. 

"All right!" and the man pushed her through the tar door. The 
tar stuck to her hair, filled her eyes, and covered her from head to 
foot." 

"Oh, my father will kill me!" she cried. 

"Where will you sleep, — under the ladder with the cats, or in the 
high bed?" asked the man. 

"In the high bed, tar and all," at once decided the girl. 

"All right! Creep under the ladder." And the man pushed her 
among the cats and dogs. "You must be more humble," said he, 
"if you would get on in the world." 

The next morning the poor girl, all covered with tar as she was, started 
for home. When the family saw her coming, they rushed out to see 
the gold; but when they discovered that she was covered with tar 
instead of gold, they cried, "Let's whip her!" 

"Oh, no!" said her father. "Let's scrub the tar off!" but, scrub 
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as they would, they couldn't get it off, because, you see, it had been put 
on by a witch. They scraped and scraped until they scraped the 
hair off her head, and the skin off her fingers and toes. At last they 
scraped off one of her warts, and there lay the witch. At that all 
the tar fell off, and Lazy Maria was free once more. But while her 
two sisters were rich and could go and come as they liked, Lazy 
Maria always had to stay at home, poor. 

4. THE SECRET ROOM. 

Once upon a time there lived a mother with three daughters, whose 
duty it was to guard the cabbage-patch in front of the cottage in which 
they lived. One day they were all sitting in the sun, spinning, when 
they saw a Bull in the cabbage-patch. "Take your distaff and run, 
child, run!" said the mother to the eldest daughter. So the girl took 
her distaff and ran. The Bull ran and she ran, and she ran and the 
Bull ran, until they came to a great house standing on the edge of a 
wood. 

There the Bull gave her a large bunch of keys, and told her that she 
could go anywhere in the house she liked except one room. He showed 
.her the key to this room, and told her that she must not unlock the 
door to which it belonged. Then the Bull went away and left her. 
The girl took the keys and roamed from one beautiful room to another, 
until she had seen all except the forbidden room. This she wanted to 
see more than she had any of the others. At last her curiosity became 
so great that she opened the door and went inside. What was her 
horror to discover that the room was full of headless bodies hung on 
all sides. Quickly she locked the door and ran downstairs. But she 
had some blood on the key, on her hand, and on her shoes. As she 
was trying the best she knew how to get the blood off, along came a 
big black Cat, which said to her, — 

"Mew, mew, mew! Give me a dish of bread and milk, and I will 
tell you how to get the blood off your shoes." 

"Go away, you old black thing! I am not going to bother with 
you." 

So the Cat went away, and pretty soon the Bull came. "Let me 
see your keys ! " said he. " How came the blood on this one? " Then 
he asked to see her hands and her shoes. When he saw blood on them 
too, he knew that she had disobeyed him; so, as he had done with all 
the others who had disobeyed him, he cut her head off and hung her 
body up with the others in the forbidden room. 

The next day, when the mother and her two remaining daughters 
again sat spinning in the sun, they again saw the Bull in the cabbage- 
patch. The mother sent the second daughter just as she had sent the 
first, and exactly the same things happened to her. 
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The third day the mother and the youngest daughter sat spinning 
in the sun, when the mother looked up and saw the Bull a third time 
in the cabbage-patch. "Take your distaff and run, child, run!" 
cried the mother. 

So the youngest daughter ran, and the Bull ran. The Bull ran and 
she ran until they came to the great house on the edge of the wood. 
There the Bull gave her a bunch of keys, and told her that she might 
open every door in the house except the one whose key he showed her. 
Then the Bull went away. The youngest daughter did just as her 
sisters had done, and went into all the rooms except the forbidden one. 
She kept wondering what could be in there, until her curiosity became 
so great that she unlocked the door and went in. She, too, was so 
horrified that she quickly shut the door and ran downstairs, but with 
the tell-tale blood on the key, on her hand, and on her shoes. 

To her came the big black Cat, who said, "Mew, mew, mew! Give 
me a dish of bread and milk, and I will tell you how to get the blood 
off your shoes." Instead of telling the Cat to go away, as her sisters 
had done, she went and got some bread and milk for him. When the 
Cat had finished eating, he said, " If you will go into the attic, you will 
find there a sickle. Take it, rub it on the key, on your hand, and on 
your shoes, while you say, 'Blood, be gone! blood, be gone!"' 

The girl went to the attic, found the sickle, and did with it as the 
Cat had told her to do, saying, "Blood, be gone! blood, be gone!" 
Even as she spoke the last word, the blood-stains disappeared. 

Then the girl went downstairs, where she found the Bull waiting 
for her. "Let me see your keys," he said, "and your hands and your 
shoes!" When he saw that she had no blood-stains upon her, he 
suddenly changed from a bull into a beautiful prince. "I was be- 
witched," he said, "by a girl who loved me, but whom I wouldn't 
marry because I didn't love her. I killed many a girl when I was a 
bull ; but now we will have the bodies taken care of, and then we will 
be married." So they buried the bodies, and then were married and 
lived happily ever after. 

5. WOLF OF THE GREENWOOD. 1 

Once upon a time there lived a woman who had three daughters 
who were old enough to marry, but no one came to marry them. The 
woman owned a witch chair, which had the power to charm any one 
who sat in it into loving one of the daughters. One day a fine young 
man came and sat in the chair, and the mother told him that he might 

1 Variants of this story are found in "The Knight of the Bens and Glens and Passes" 
(Folk-Tales and Fairy-Lore in Gaelic and English, by Rev. James MacDougall); and in 
"East o' the Sun and West o' the Moon" (Popular Tales from the Norse, by Sir George 
Dasent). 
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have the choice of her daughters for his wife. After looking at them 
all to see which was the prettiest, he chose the youngest. 

A short time after they were married, another young woman who 
had loved the young man invited him to her home high up on one of 
the Rocky Mountains. He went; and while he was there, the young 
woman, who was a witch, put a spell upon him which changed him 
into a wolf. Every day he was to roam the greenwood; but when 
night came, he could return to his own home in human form. So the 
poor young wife never saw her husband except at night, for every 
morning in the form of a wolf he ran away to the greenwood and 
spent the day. 

After about a year a little baby girl was born to them; and after 
another year there came another babe to make them happy. This 
made the witch woman on the mountain so jealous, that she sent down 
her dog, which went to the baby lying in its cradle, and licked its little 
cheek so hard that it licked out one of the baby's eyes. The mother 
took good care that the dog did not get at her children again, until the 
third baby came. Soon after that, one day the eldest disappeared; 
and all the mother knew was, that she saw the same dog which had 
licked out the second child's eye, disappearing up the road. She did 
not know that the dog took the child to one of its father's brothers and 
left it there. As the brother had no children of his own, he was very 
glad to take the one which the dog left. In the same manner another 
was taken to another uncle, who was also childless. The poor mother 
was almost distracted, for now the witch woman did not allow the 
husband to return to his home at all. The mother watched the third 
child as carefully as ever she could; but at last the dog managed to 
steal that, too, and carried her to still another childless uncle. 

When the mother had lost both her babies and her husband, she 
felt that she must set out and see if she could not find them. She 
did not go far, before she came to the house of the brother-in-law who 
had taken the first child. The witch woman had put her under a 
spell, so that she did not know her own babe or her brother-in-law. 
Nor did they know her. When she told the man of her loss, he was 
so sorry for her that he gave her an accordion for company. But she 
could not bear to go home and stay alone, so she went on until she 
came to the house of the second brother-in-law. Here the same things 
happened as had happened at the house of the first brother; and when 
she left him, he gave her a beautiful golden comb. Still she could not 
bear to go home, but continued on her way until she came to the house 
of the third brother-in-law. To him she told her story, and also that 
her husband was kept upon a high icy mountain which she was not 
able to climb because it was so slippery. Wishing to help her, this 
brother-in-law, just as she was going away, told her to go to the 
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nearest blacksmith, whom he ordered to shoe the woman with some 
sharp iron shoes, which would enable her to climb the mountain 
where the witch woman lived. 

When the blacksmith had her shod, she started up the mountain, 
and, owing to the fine shoes he had made her, soon reached the home 
of the witch woman, and saw her own husband working about, felling 
trees and chopping wood to keep the witch woman comfortable, for 
it was very cold on the mountain. When the witch woman saw the 
wonderful shoes which had enabled the woman to climb so well, she 
asked her how much she would take for them. The woman replied 
that if she would let her pass the night with the wood-chopper, she 
would give her the shoes. The witch woman agreed to that; but 
when night came, before the wood-chopper went to bed, the witch 
gave him a draught which made him sleep soundly until the witch 
willed for him to awaken. 

The wife, thinking that if she could get her husband by himself 
she could win him back, waited until she thought that the witch 
would not hear. Then she said, — 

"O wolf of the greenwood! why won't you turn to me? 
Three poor little babes have I borne to thee." 

But the witch had sealed his ears; so that, although the wife said 
three times, — 

"O wolf of the greenwood! why won't you turn to me? 
Three poor little babes have I borne to thee," — 

her husband did not hear her. In the morning the witch saw her comb- 
ing her hair with a beautiful comb, and asked her what she would take 
for it. The wife replied that she would exchange it for another night 
with the wood-chopper. The witch agreed to this. But again she 
gave the man a draught, so that he paid no heed when his wife said, — 

"O wolf of the greenwood! why don't you turn to me? 
Three poor little babes have I borne to thee." 

In the morning, before he came out from the power of the draught, the 
witch came and took him away. 

In the afternoon the witch heard the wife playing beautiful music 
on her accordion, and asked her how much she would take for it. The 
wife made the same reply as before; and the witch agreed, thinking 
that she would give the man the sleeping-draught the same as before. 
Before night came on, however, the wife escaped the watchful eyes of 
the witch, and ran into the wood to her husband. She did not tell 
him who she was, but gave him a sponge, and told him when the 
witch gave him the draught that night to pretend to take it, but really 
to pour it into the sponge. The witch watched him so carefully that 
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he had to pretend to get choked. Then, when the witch went for water 
to help him, he poured the draught into the sponge; and when she 
returned, he pretended that he had swallowed it. That night the wife 
told her husband all that had happened to her; so in the morning, 
when the witch came into the room where they were, the husband fell 
upon her and killed her. Then he and his wife went down the moun- 
tain and got their children, after which they returned to the witch's 
house, and lived happily ever after. 

6. RUSTY JACK. 

(Told by Miss Delia Miller of Conesville, N.Y., who had learned it from hearing it told 
by her mother, who, she thought, was English.) 

Once upon a time there lived a rich farmer who had three sons. 
The elder two boys, James and Mark, were thrifty, hard-working lads; 
but the youngest, Rusty Jack, as he was called, because he wore such 
old and rusty clothes, was neither so strong nor so good-looking as his 
brothers. So he was laughed at by them, and considered a trial by his 
father. When the father came to die, he left all his houses and lands 
to James and Mark; while to Rusty Jack he left nothing but a good- 
for-nothing old ox, just ready to die. Sure enough, the day after the 
father's funeral, when Rusty Jack went out to the barn to feed his ox, 
he found it lying dead. James and Mark laughed at him about his 
luck, and told him they now thought it was time that he set about 
earning his own living. How he was to do this Rusty Jack did not 
know, for he had never done a day's work in his life. 

But he knew he could no longer stay at home ; so he skinned his ox, 
hung the skin over his shoulder, and set out in his rusty old clothes 
to seek his fortune. Near sundown he became so tired that he felt 
he could not go another step; so he lay down to rest on the ground 
beside the road, throwing over him the ox-hide, with the flesh side out- 
side. He was just about falling asleep when a loud cawing above his 
head startled him; and before he could raise himself up, a flock of 
crows alighted upon the hide and fell to pecking at the raw meat of 
the hide. They all did this but one, which cocked his head on one 
side, and, looking at Jack, cried, "Halloo, Jack! halloo, Jack!" Then 
Rusty Jack knew that he had found a pet crow which he had lost more 
than a year before. The crow was as glad to see Jack as Jack was to 
find the crow; and when Jack put out his hand, calling, "Halloo! 
Come to Jack!" the crow allowed himself to be caught. 

Jack was so overjoyed at finding his pet, that he forgot all about 
his aches and pains. He put a cord about the crow's leg, perched him 
on one shoulder, threw the ox-hide over the other, and again set forth 
in search of his fortune. Presently coming to a wood-chopper's hut 
in the midst of the forest, he saw a bright light shining from one of the 
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■windows, and peeped in. There, before the fireplace, he saw a table 
set with delicious meats, cakes, wine, and honey; and, more than that, 
at the table sat two women eating. One looked as though she might 
be the wood-chopper's wife; but the other was a wonderfully beautiful 
young lady, with long golden hair, and jewels about her neck, — a 
princess, maybe. Jack couldn't imagine who she could be, but 
thought that he had never before seen any one half so beautiful. 

As he stood gazing, he forgot all about the crow; and the crow, 
not liking that, called out, " Jack, Jack ! " That frightened the women 
so, that they snatched the food off the table and threw it, tablecloth 
and all, into a chest which stood in one corner of the room. Then they 
took a big crock which stood near the fireplace, and, removing a few 
bricks from the floor, placed the crock in a hole which seemed to have 
been made for it. Quickly replacing the bricks, the beautiful young 
lady concealed herself under the valence of the bed, which stood in a 
corner of the room. The wood-chopper's wife flew about, putting on 
the table mush and milk for her husband's supper, then disappeared 
up the ladder which led to the loft. Jack was so hungry that he 
thought he would go in and help himself to the food in the chest; but, 
before he had time to get anything out, the wood-chopper came in. 
" Whom have we here? " cried he, amazed, as he saw a stranger making 
himself at home in his hut. 

"Nobody but a poor hungry traveller," replied Jack. 

"Well, if you are so hungry, draw up and have some mush and milk 
with me," said the man. " You have a tame crow there, I see. Does 
he happen to be a talking crow?" 

"That he does," answered Jack, a bright idea coming into his head. 

"Halloo!" said he to the bird. 

"Halloo, Jack!" croaked the crow. 

The wood-chopper was delighted. " Can he say anything else?" 
he asked. 

"Oh, yes!"said Jack,"he is a fortune-telling crow. — Tellthewood- 
chopper what is in yonder chest." With that, Jack pinched one of the 
crow's toes, whereupon the poor bird cried out, "Caw, caw, caw!" 
— "He says there is meat and cake and wine and honey in the chest," 
explained Jack. 

The wood-chopper laughed. "Why, how can that be, when we are 
so poor we hardly have enough to eat?" 

"I don't know," said Jack, "but my crow always speaks the truth. 
You had better look and see." So the wood-chopper went to the chest, 
and, lifting the cover, peeped in. To his amazement, he found it 
just as the crow had said. After he had lifted out the good things, 
he and Jack feasted as they had never done before. After they had 
eaten all they could hold, the wood-chopper said, " I should like your 
bird to tell me some other piece of good news; can he?" 
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"I think so," answered Jack. "I think he can tell you where a 
treasure lies hidden, if you will agree to give me half of it." 

" I'll do that," laughed the wood-chopper, never dreaming that the 
crow knew any more about where a treasure lay buried than he did. 

Thereupon Jack again tweaked the crow's toe; and again he 
squawked, "Caw, caw, caw!" 

"He says," explained Jack, "that if you will take up the nine bricks 
before the middle of the fireplace, you will find a treasure-crock." 

"A treasure-crock!" shouted the wood-chopper. "What on earth 
is that? How could there be any treasure buried before the fireplace 
when I laid every brick with my own hands?" 

"But why not look?" asked Jack. "I've never known my crow to 
tell a lie." And after a little Jack persuaded the wood-chopper to 
lift up the bricks, when, sure enough, he uncovered a huge crock. 
His hands trembled so that he could hardly lift the cover off; but 
when he did, such a sight as met his eyes! Jewels, gold and silver 
trinkets, and gold coin! More than he had believed existed in the 
whole world. 

"There!" exclaimed Jack, "will you believe my crow next time?" 

"I will; and I will give you half of the treasure for him, then I can 
go on finding other fortunes." 

"Oh, I couldn't sell him, for I expect him to find me a wife and to 
earn enough to take care of us both ; but I have left outside an ox-hide 
which will be worth much more to you than the crow. It was with 
that I caught him from out a whole flock of talking crows. All you 
have to do is to lie down beside the road and throw the hide over you, 
flesh side outside, and more fortune-telling crows will alight on you 
than you will know what to do with. Then you can make them find 
fortunes for you, and sell them for great sums of money." 

"So I could," said the wood-chopper. "I'll give you my half of 
the treasure for the hide." 

Then Jack filled his pockets with his riches, and tied the rest into 
his big pocket-handkerchief. "Now," said he to the crow, "before I 
go further, I am rich enough to marry me a wife. Where is there a 
beautiful lady who will marry me?" Again he pinched the crow's 
toes; and again the bird squawked, "Caw, caw, caw!" 

"He says under the valance of the kitchen bed," explained Jack. 

"That's a lie," quoth the wood-chopper; but just the same he 
looked under the bed, and, sure enough, there was a beautiful young 
lady. 

"Come out, come out!" coaxed Rusty Jack, "and I will marry you." 

"Oh, will you?" cried the young lady. "That's what I've been 
looking for, — a husband. The robbers came to my father's house 
and killed my father and brothers; and I barely managed to escape with 
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a little of my father's wealth on one of his horses. If you will go back 
with me and help me to bury my father and brothers, I will marry you 
and give you my father's large estate." 

"With all my heart will I do that! and we'll keep the crow, for he 
will be able to get us out of any trouble we may get into." 

By this time the wood-chopper's wife came down from the loft; 
and they all had supper together, Jack and the wood-chopper eating 
as though they had eaten nothing for a year. 

In the morning Jack and the beautiful young lady set out to visit 
her father's estate and to bury her father and brothers; while the 
wood-chopper started in the opposite direction with the ox-hide, to 
procure for himself a flock of talking crows. 

7. PETER AND JOHN IN THE MILL. 

(Told by Mrs. John Bartley of Bull Hill, West Conesville, 80 years old, and of English 
descent; told to her by her father.) 

In olden times, when the country was mostly covered with forests, 
people were not so well off as they are now. So it came about that a 
farmer who had cleared off a little land said to his two sons, when they 
were grown, "Now is it time for you to go and try your luck in the 
world;" and soon the boys started out to see the great world. 

When they had wandered some distance in the woods, Peter said, 
as night came on, "John, you are such a good hand to climb trees, go 
up that tree and see if there is a house in sight!" 

John quickly climbed up, and in a moment called down, "Yes, there 
is one in the hollow just beyond that knoll that you can see." 

Then the two went on toward the hollow; but before they had gone 
far, they met a man who stopped and asked them where they were 
going. 

"To the house in yonder hollow," they answered. 

"That is a mill," he replied; "you can't stay there." 

"Why not?" asked the boys. 

"Why, no one has ever come out of that mill alive." 

"We're not afraid," replied the boys; and with that they continued 
on their way. 

When they reached the mill, they found a fireplace with a fire all 
laid ready for lighting, a table all set, and candles waiting to be lighted. 
The boys were astonished to find such things in a mill; but they were 
so hungry that they didn't stop to wonder about it. Peter lighted the 
fire, and John went out to shoot some game. When he came in with a 
couple of partridges, the boys prepared the birds for cooking. While 
they were waiting for them to get nice and brown, Peter said, " I am 
going to take a candle and go down cellar to see what I can find." 
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They both went down into the cellar, and right at the foot of the 
stairs they saw a curious bag hanging on the wall. Before they could 
reach it, their candle went out; and Peter said, "I'll get the bag, and 
we'll grope our way back." So they did; and when they got back 
upstairs, they opened the bag and found that it was full of money. 
Upon discovering that, Peter said, "Let's go!" 

But John said, "You can go if you want to, Peter; but I am going 
to stay here all night." So Peter went, and John went on roasting 
the meat for his supper. While he was eating, the outside door flew 
open. He arose and shut it. In a few minutes it flew open again, and 
again he shut it. No sooner had he taken his seat than it flew open 
a third time, and in came two red caps and a white cap. Without 
saying a word, the three went upstairs, and proceeded to make such 
a noise that John left his supper and went up to see what in the world 
they were doing. 

Upon looking into the room, he saw that they were stabbing at 
each other most desperately. He said to himself, " I'll finish my meat, 
and then I'll go and help the white-cap. Two to one are too many." 

When John had finished his meat and again went upstairs, he found 
the red-caps throwing balls of fire out of the window. This they 
continued to do until daylight, when without a word to John, or 
without even appearing to see him, they disappeared. 

As soon as they vanished, the white-cap turned upon John, as though 
he would kill him. "Don't hurt me!" begged John, " I came upstairs 
to help you." 

The white-cap said, "I am glad you spoke; I thought you were 
another red-cap. This mill was mine until two red-caps came one 
night and murdered me for my money. If you will promise to see 
that justice is done them, and will bury me, you may have all my 
treasure, the mill, my land, and everything. If you keep the tablecloth 
on the table downstairs, everything that you call for will always 
appear to you." 

So John went downstairs, got the tablecloth, and set off through 
the woods to see that justice was done the murderers. He had not 
gone far, when he met a little man with a jug. "What have you got? " 
said the little man to John. 

"A tablecloth," replied John. 

"Let me have it!" 

"No, I want it myself." 

"But you don't know what is in my jug." 

"No." 

"Well, see!" and with that, the little man opened his jug and cried 
in a loud voice, "Cavalry, appear!" No sooner had he spoken the 
words than a whole regiment of horsemen stood before them. 
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Then he cried, "Infantry, appear!" and out came as many 
infantry. 

John thought it would be a fine thing to have as big an army as 
that always at his command; so he said, "Call them in, and I will 
exchange my tablecloth for your jug." So the little old man called 
in the soldiers, and John took the jug and went on his way. He had 
not gone far, when he began thinking how valuable the tablecloth was. 
Then he remembered that he had an army at his command. 

Quickly he said, "Cavalry, appear!" 

As soon as they appeared, John said, "Cavalry go and take the 
tablecloth away from the little old man who has it!" 

The cavalry did as John commanded them to do; so soon he had 
both jug and tablecloth. 

When John reached home, his family scarcely knew him, he was 
so changed. When his father was sure that it was really his son 
John who had returned, he said to him, "Peter did well; I guess you 
haven't done so well." 

John said, "Oh, I don't know; I've done pretty well." Thereupon 
he asked the tablecloth for wine, for honey, for cake, for this and for 
that, and all appeared. After a fine meal was set before them, John 
asked his father to sit up and eat with him. 

When they had eaten all they wanted, John said to his jug, " Cavalry,, 
appear!" and out they came. Then he said, "Infantry, appear!" 
and out they came, too. 

The father, amazed, said, "If that's all so, and I believe it is so, 
you have done better than Peter." 

"Oh, that's not half," said John, "I have a mill, acres and acres of 
improved land, and" — 

But I didn't stay to see how they made it. I left them. 

There is prevalent among certain people a belief in magic, and many 
are the tales which they tell of marvellous cures effected by two witch 
doctors of local fame, both of whom have died within comparatively 
recent years. One story runs thus: — 

8. THE BEWITCHED MILL. 

(Told by Mr. Fred Mattice of Westkill Hollow, Schoharie County, New York, whose 
ancestors were, he thought, English and maybe Dutch.) 

One day a man's mill refused to work for him. He tried every 
way he knew to get it to go, but go it would not. So finally he came to 
the conclusion that it was bewitched, and went to a witch doctor for 
help. The witch doctor said to the mill-owner, " Get some one who 
will not speak a word, no matter what happens to him, and bring 
him to me." 
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When the desired man was produced, the doctor gave him a piece 
of paper containing writing, and told him to fasten it to the mill-wheel, 
speaking no word until he had completed the task. Then he was to 
raise a great shout. 

In order to reach the mill, the man had to take a boat. On his way 
to it he felt something brush against his legs. Thinking it was a dog, 
he put out his hand in an absent-minded way to stroke it ; but when 
his hand came in contact with something web-like and softer than 
silk, he looked down, and discovered that there was nothing in sight. 
At that he hurried his steps; but the invisible something kept running 
so close to him, that it always pressed against him. When he came 
to the place where the boat was tied, he quickly unfastened it and 
jumped in; but he was not quick enough to leave his companion be- 
hind. Remembering that he must go to the mill alone, he jumped 
out with the "thing" close at his heels, and tried to get in with such 
expedition that he would leave it behind. In this he was disappointed. 
A third time he tried it. This time he went far up on the shore, then, 
turning, swiftly ran and leaped into the boat, at the same time pushing 
it away from the shore. To his relief, he found that he was alone; so 
without a word he crossed to the mill, where he fastened the bit of paper 
with the magic words on it to the mill-wheel. Then he returned to 
his boat and raised a loud shout. Straightway the mill-wheel started 
up, and continued to go for many years. 

Soon after this, the mother of the mill-owner fell sick, and her son 
again went to the witch doctor for help. "My mother is sick," said 
he. "Of course she is," replied the doctor; "she is the one who 
bewitched your mill; I meant she should be sick." The next day the 
woman died. 

9. GRANNY COBB, THE WITCH. 

(Told by Mrs. Jane Buell of Conesville, N.Y., who said the incident occurred in the 
neighborhood. Others said the same.) 

Mrs. B.'s mother once went to see Lib C, who was said to be 
bewitched. As the caller entered, she noticed there was a closely- 
covered basin of something boiling violently on the stove. Her 
curiosity was aroused by the close attention which Lib's mother gave 
to the boiling; so she inquired what was in the basin. They told her 
that was a secret, but that it was something to keep the witch woman 
away. The caller had been there only a few minutes, when Lib said 
in agonized tones, — 

"Hurry, Mrs. ! She'll be here now in ten minutes." 

"Who?" inquired Mrs. . 

"Granny Cobb, the witch woman." (Granny Cobb was a neighbor, 
living but a short distance from the C. farm.) Sure enough, in just 
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ten minutes by the clock, Lib began to turn a series of back somer- 
saults, chair and all. After she was all but worn out, suddenly she 
appeared sitting in her chair as straight as a cob. In a few minutes — 
as soon as she was able to get her breath, in fact — she hopped lightly 
from her chair and sprang upon the red-hot front griddles of the stove, 
where she performed a lively dance until the witch left her again. 
Presently she began to turn somersaults on the bed; and then the 
caller, not being able to stand any more, went home. 

After some weeks Lib became so tortured, that her father sent for 
Dr. B., a noted witch doctor in Kingston. When the doctor came, 
he went to the C. cellar, where those in the room above heard him 
command the spirit of Granny Cobb to appear. 

"Are you going to let this girl alone?" they heard him ask. 

"Never till I die," was the answer. 

"Then you die!" he replied. 

The next morning, when the neighbors did not see Granny Cobb 
about, one of them finally plucked up courage to go and peep through 
her bedroom window; and there lay the old woman dead in her bed. 

IO. THE BEWITCHED GIRL. 
(Current as a local incident about Conesville, N.Y.) 

Dr. B. was summoned for another girl who had strange "spells," 
during which she could pass through locked doors, walk around rooms 
on the moulding above the wainscoting, move through the air as though 
she were flying. When the doctor arrived, he told the bewitched girl 
and the members of her family that they could sit in a wagon on the 
barn floor and hear what he said to the witch whom he was going to 
summon to meet him on the hay-mow. After listening a moment, 
those below heard him ask, "Will you promise me to let this girl 
alone?" 

"No," replied another voice. 

"Very well, then; I'll make you." And with that the listeners 
heard, "Gush, clush, clush!" as though he struck her with a cat-o'- 
nine-tail. "I hate to kill you," he said, "but I shall have to, if you 
won't promise to let her alone." 

"Well, I'll see," compromised the voice. "I'll meet you at the 
cross-roads to-morrow morning, on your way back to Kingston, and 
tell you what I have decided to do." 

As the girl had no further trouble, people concluded that the witch 
woman decided to let her alone. 
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II. GRANNY COLE. 

(Told by Mrs. Jane Buell of Conesville, N.Y.) 

Mrs. B. told of her mother's going upstairs to see Granny Cole 
one night after she had gone to bed. The caller reported that she 
found the old woman lying on the bed with her skin half off her body. 
When the neighbors heard the report, they had a witch doctor go to 
see Granny Cole, for she was a character much feared in the com- 
munity. The doctor made his call late one night, and, finding her 
body when the spirit was out of it, killed her. At least, that was the 
supposition; as he told the neighbors, when he came away from the 
house, that the old woman would not trouble them any more ; and in 
the morning they found her dead. 

12. THE HORSE'S EAR. 
(Told by Fred Mattice, Westkill Hollow, over 80 years old.) 

A man went to town meeting and left his son ploughing a piece of 
ground which he wanted finished by the time he returned. Soon 
after the father left, a man who was said to be a witch man called 
upon the boy, and directly thereafter the horse refused to work. Nor 
could the boy get a stroke out of him until the father returned. When 
the son told his father what had happened, the man muttered that he 
would fix him. With that he whipped out his knife and cut a chunk 
out of the horse's ear. Directly the horse sprang forward, but, 
strangely enough, with a whole ear. A few days later, when the witch 
man was again seen, he had part of one ear missing. 

13. THE BOY AND THE PARTRIDGES. 
(Told by Mrs. John Bartley, Bull Hill, West Conesville, 80 years old.) 

A boy one day in the fall set out to shoot some partridges. He 
had not gone far, before he saw two sitting on the roots of an old tree. 
He shot once, twice, three times; but, although he was generally a 
good shot, he couldn't hit one of them. After each shot they would 
merely shake their feathers and talk partridge-talk. Finally, in a 
rage, he went to the house and asked his uncle Lish to take the gun 
and see if he could shoot those partridges. Lish took the gun, went 
out to the woods, and there found the partridges waiting for him. 
He took a sixpenny-piece, bent it up, and shot. The leaves flew in 
every direction, there was a noise like thunder, and no partridges in 
sight. The man was frightened, and hurried away. When he had 
gone a few steps, he suddenly came upon old Witch Schermerhorn 
standing in the path, with her hands crossed. 

"How do you do?" she said. "Been hunting?" But the man 
hurried on, more frightened than before. 
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Ever after that Mrs. Schermerhorn had a hole through her wrist, 
which never healed. 

Until within the last year or two, when many of the smaller towns 
and hamlets have "gone dry," the most profitable business of the sec- 
tion was that of running the old turnpike taverns, where the chief source 
of revenue lay in the bar trade. Here the farmers resorted on Sundays, 
rainy and "other days," to drink, gamble, and tell stories; here were 
held the many petty lawsuits popular in the section; and here were 
celebrated the harvest-festivals known as the "hop-picking dances." 
For these and similar functions throughout the year, the revellers 
began to assemble from far and near three or four days before the event, 
and were detained for some days after it, for reasons which the reader 
may readily supply. The old square dances, performed with exag- 
gerated emphasis upon "pigeon-wings" and other fancy steps, are 
the prime favorites. The rougher men, who are rapidly lessening in 
number, dance with their hats on, after the old custom, and indulge in 
many crude jokes and much loud profanity, as they stamp and caper 
wildly about. An impromptu fiddler calls off, and quells the riots 
which sometimes arise. Newly-married couples are occasionally 
treated to a "skimmerton;" and the old-time singing and kissing 
bees, and riddle-guessing, are popular at parties and bees of various 
kinds where the guests represent religious sects which do not counte- 
nance dancing. I might add here that Catholics are unknown, and 
that many belong to a sect called by the people themselves "The 
Holy Rollers." 

Belief in buried treasure is not uncommon. Farmers frequently 
refuse to part with a bit of ground on account of a rumor that it con- 
tains buried treasure, a gold-mine or "oil." Most of these same farm- 
ers are so indolent or so sceptical as to keep them from digging, but 
get much satisfaction out of pursuing a dog-in-the-manger policy, and 
dreaming of sudden riches. During the autumn of 1913, two little 
old men were told by a fortune-teller of buried treasure on some land 
which their father had once owned. This land was more than a day's 
journey by horse and wagon from where they lived, but, with com- 
mendable pluck, they armed themselves with a local guide, picks, 
shovels, and a jug of whiskey. Thus fortified, they drove to the place, 
and then set out in search of a minister to pray over the treasure, — a 
ceremony which had been ordered by the fortune-teller. Furthermore, 
they were not to utter a word until they had unearthed a cauldron of 
gold, silver, and precious stones. Fortunately, perhaps, their powers 
of silence were spared the test, for they could find no minister who did 
not, as he expressed it, fear "to lend himself to sorcery:" hence, a 
drowning of disappointment in the contents of the jug which wise 
forethought had provided. 
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14. CUSTOMS AND BELIEFS. 

As may be conjectured, some place great faith in the predictions of 
fortune-tellers and in all manner of signs, omens, charms, and dreams. 
The following beliefs were told me by Mrs. Jane Buell of Conesville, 
N.Y., Miss Delia Miller of Conesville, N.Y., and Mr. Elisha Case 
of Strikersville, N. Y. All are of English and German ancestry, 
as far as they know. 

If a girl wishes a young man to fall in love with her, she may offer 
him a teaspoonful of her finger-nails ground into a powder and stirred 
into a glass of beer, cider, or lemonade. 

If a girl wishes a view of her future husband, she takes a mirror and 
places it on a stand by the side of her bed. Before it she lays a piece 
of soap, a comb, a razor, and a towel. Then she removes her shift, 
puts it on wrong side out, and backs into bed, where she keeps perfectly 
still. After a time the fated young man will enter the room and shave 
himself before the mirror, after which performance he will back from 
the room. A word from either will break the power of the charm. 

On the fourteenth day of May a curious one stands with his back 
to a stream, spring, or well, while he gazes into a mirror and says, 

"Whoever my true love be, 

Come and stand by the side of me." 

If he is destined to marry, he will see the face of his "fate" in the 
mirror; but, if not, he will see a coffin instead. 

If a girl should take a ball of yarn, and, as she looks straight ahead, 
walk around the outside of her home, repeating, 

"Whoever will my husband me, 
Come, wind the ball behind of me," 

she will see behind her, as she finishes unwinding the ball, her future 
husband with the yarn rewound. 

If an unmarried girl should draw a circle on her bedroom-floor, 
write her name on one side of it, and go to bed backwards, in the 
night her true love would come and write his name opposite hers. 

If a farmer should keep a whiffet-dog, he would never be attacked 
by a lion. 

A lock of a child's hair mixed with plaster and put in the walls of a 
house will prevent the child from having the croup. 

Toe and finger nails cut unbroken and wrapped in tissue-paper, 
when put in a hole bored in a maple-tree and secured by a pine plug, 
insure the owner of the nails against rheumatism (Delia Miller, 
Conesville, Schoharie County, N. Y.). 

If a child have asthma, stand him before a cherry-tree, bore a hole 
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in the tree (with the auger resting upon the child's head), then clip a 
lock of his hair, put it in the hole, and finish off with a pine plug. 
After the child grows above this opening, he will never have the 
asthma again. 

To dream of ploughing, or in any way disturbing the earth, signifies 
death, unless there is some alleviating circumstance, such as ploughing 
straight up a hillside, that indicates that one will struggle back to 
health, even from the very throes of death. 

Before a death, the members of the afflicted family are likely to 
see somewhere about their home a light, which fades as the dying 
soul passes. Mrs. B. told of seeing arise from a spring near her home, 
just as she was going to the spring for a pail of water, a hand bearing 
a light. She, being but a child herself, refused to get the water, so 
her sister went, while Mrs. B. watched to see whether, as her mother 
had told her, the light would disappear as the little baby-sister drew 
her last breath. It happened as her mother had prophesied. 

15. COUNTING-OUT RHYME. 
(Told by Beatrice Snyder, Blenheim, Schoharie County, current in school there.) 

As I went up the apple-tree 
All the apples fell on me. 
Bake in pudding, bake in pie; 
Did you ever tell a lie? 
You know you didn't, you know you did; 
You broke your mother's tea-pot lid; 
She blew you in, she blew you out; 
She blew you in the sauer-kraut. 
A I It! 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 



